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cold blood, can have "this mettle" which enables them to defeat
hot-blooded Frenchmen, whose blood is further fired with wine,
and, pricked by this thought, calls upon his fellows' 'for the honour
of our land" to dislodge the invader. The Dauphin and the
Duke of Bourbon add their further fuel to the flame by saying
"Our madams mock at us" as "lofty runaways," fit only for
dancing. The King calls for the herald Montjoy to "greet
England with our sharp defiance," and entreats his nobles "to
hie to the field" and to bring Harry of England "in a captive
chariot into Rouen." This exhortation the Constable applauds,
at the same time expressing regret that the enemy is " sick and
famished in their march," fearful that he will not fight but
capitulate. The King dismisses his nobles but prohibits the
Dauphin from leaving Rouen.
Scene vi Gower meets Fluellen, who is new come from a
bridge over another small river, which had to be crossed after
the passage of the Somme and which had been taken from the
French by an advanced guard of the English army, and is told
by the latter that " there is very excellent services committed at
the pridge" by the Duke of Exeter, who has shown himself to
be "magnanimous as Agamemnon." He mentions also the
valiant conduct (restricted to words) of a certain "auncient
lieutenant," this being Pistol, who, at this juncture, enters and
solicits the good offices of Fluellen on behalf of the thievish
Bardolph who, in defiance of the general orders that nothing
should be taken without payment, has robbed a church of the
pax, or image of Christ on the Cross, and has been condemned to
hanging by the Duke. Fluellen, of course, refuses to intercede
for such a rascal even though he were his own brother, and the
discontented Pistol retires none too soon, for Gower has now no
difficulty in making Fluellen believe that the auncient is "a
gull, a fool, a rogue, that now and then goes to the wars, to
grace himself at Ms return into London under the form of a
soldier," Fluellen adding, "I do perceive he is not the man
that he would gladly show to the 'orld he is."
The King enters and learns from the Welshman how valiantly
Exeter had won the bridge with no loss except that "one is
like to be executed for robbing a church," that one of course
being Bardolph, whom Fluellen describes as known to the King
by his fiery, pimply face. The King would have "all such
offenders so cut off," and again reiterates his command that
"there be nothing compelled from the villages, nothing taken
but paid for," giving as his reason that "the gentler gamester is
the soonest winner."
Montjoy now comes upon the scene and delivers the French
King's message to Henry, which is to the effect that France
could have repulsed England at Harfieur, but waited to see to
what extent the rashness of Henry would carry him, that no^w